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TO GEORGE GARLAND, ESQUIRE, 


Of Stone, near Poole, High Sheriff for Dorset for the 
year 1824. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, February 18, 1825. 
Oy finishing the former letter on Mr. Richman’s first sermon, 
| considered, that, [ had shewn resentment enough, for bis 
conduct in that sermon, and resolved to sermonize, to be 
sober, mildand serious, with you, in this letter, and account 
toyou for much or all that wears the appearance of asperity 
amy public writings. In my private letters, or private 

u 


ct, there is nothing like asperity, unless, indeed, when 


I cannot avoid the contact of a bad man. 
_ Acitcumstance has occurred, too, which has thrown me 
into asermonizing and plaintive mood. Yesterday, I recei- 
ved the painful intelligence, of the death of my much valued 
ad only daughter, Hypatia, born in this prison chamber, 
and not yet three years old. Her death, too is not without 
me coe A It is the result of that second fire in my house 
a Fleet Street London, which, I shall ever think, was a 
Christian-fire. In a cold damp morning of November last, 
ttis child was-put out of bed, in her bed clothes, into the 
steel, after having been near! y suffocated with smoke. The 
frst effect was a cold and cough, which brought on a hoop- 
ng ;and a general consumption of frame to death. 
Wthe Christians did not wholly succeed with their 
bre, they have succeeded in accomplishing the martyrdom of 
second Hypatia. I lament the death of this child the 
nore, because, | could not be near to assist her, and this is 
matter to go down to the account of Christian Per- 
ofall Had Eldon and Peel, those real representatives 
“ that is religiously foul and bigotted in this country, 
Po ovoid five years. of imprisonment on my body, 
have saved this really sweet girl. When your pre- 
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decessor (Sturt) was last in my room, to do the biddings of 
these religious men, he said, as -if authoritatively, that | 
should have been long ago released, if I had submitted. 
What he meant by submission I kvow not, nor did | ask 
him; but this I can say, that in this affair, for which [ have 
been persecuted, | will submit to nothing but the fate of my 
little martyred Hypatia, or to the free discussion that shal! 
shew me to be in error and mot an advocate of truth, moral- 
ity, and all those great interests that promote, those great 
preliminaries to, the increased and general happiness of mau- 
kind. I will submit to no person, to no circumstance, short 
of the one or the other of these points. 
In boty of these sermons, the Preacher has represented 
Atheism, or even any kind of opposition to the Christian 
Religion, to be wickedness. Indeed, he is not alone in 
this assertion; | say assertion; for, I doubt of its having 
been the couviction of his mind. It has been the geue- 
ral character of a religious man, of whatever religion, of 
whatever sect, to consider dissent from his religious prin- 
ciples and wickedness to be synonimous. It is the very 
principle of all religion to engender this feeling; for, every 
sincere man associates himself with the secret powers of na- 
ture, believes that Ais only can be the true religion, that 
all false religion is the work of the evil power in nature, and, 
all dissenters from him, the children of a devil. This is, o! 
necessity, the general principle of religion, call ‘t natural, 
or call it revealed, and this fact is an all convincing prool, 
that religion, in any shape, cannot be good. ‘The whole 
system of error, the whole system of vice, the origina of evil, 
centers in a personification of, in a giving intelligence to, tat 
which is not in truth, in fact, in reality, personified and in- 
telligent. It distorts the natural, the physical, the moral 
view of man, or by whatever other title human perceplcn 
ean be designated, and turns him from the only path to bis 
happiness. If heaven be a figure to express happiness, (ruc 
it is, that the road to it is one, narrow and difficult; and 
broad is the way to unhappiness; for, every way that you 
turn from this one narrow and difficult road of truth and bap- 
piness, you turn intothe broad-way of error, unhappiness and 
destruction. Looking at the New Testament, the Gospels, the 
story of Jesus Christ, to be allegorical, which it can now be 
proved to be, as matter of fact and historically, I begin to see 
much to admire in it; though, as deeply as ever do [ lament 
the error that has beeu founded upon the illiterately and 42- 
couthly formed allegory of Reason, of the Logs, persecute! 
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by Forceand Strength. 1 lament the misconceptions which 
-snorance bas formed and fastened on it. 

This general imputation of wickedness, on the part of 
every particular religion, is much heightened, has more bad 
effect, when it is associated with property and power. The 
possession of a property, that has been accumulated for the 
purpose of supporting a particular religion, gives an addi- 
tional bitterness of feeling to the possessor of that property, 
iowards all who dissent from him, towards all, who, he 
supposes, would willingly dispossess him of that property. 
Hence, religious rancour ; hence all the existing rancour be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants; and hence, the circum- 
stance arises, that the dissenting, the persecuted, the least 
powerful party, has always the best of the argument, calls 
for more discussion than the party in possession of power 
and property likes, and argues, and discusses, and suffers in 
vaio, until numbers and physical force turn the scale. This 
is the state of the religious world: this has been the state of 
mai, wherever he has associated himself with religion, with 
the error of personifying those powers, the effects of which, 
and not the the causes, he can alone see. Could he trace 
every effect to its operating cause, he would have no reli- 
gion: and thus it is, that, relig7on begins only where know- 
ledge ends, that, a man shakes off religion as he increases 
his knowledge. 

_ Ifwetake Jesus Christ to be, what the words were first 
intended to indicate, to allegorize, anemblem of truth, of rea- 
son, of morality, of purity of character, introducing itself to 
ab ignorant, bigotted, religious world, how beautifully does 
your Christian Gospel substantiate my argument. Itis really 
the most grand, the most important, allegory, that was ever 
presented to the study of mankind. Men of former ages 
spake by parable, by allegory, by fable; because a tyranny 
existed which th ind ni i 
this ¢ ch they feared ; and men have contivued to do 
0 the present time. Take the mass of public writers or 
public speakers, of this day, you will find then, writing or 
while y parable, by allegory, by fable, meaning one thing 
: ‘they say another ; and why isall this ? because, a tyran- 
J exists which they fear; because, there is a property asso- 
with a power, that reigns not for the good of all or 
the majority. The principles of mankind, in all ages, 
i all countries, have been the same, they have varied 
je ia language, in costume and in customs. | Correct prin- 
ae the best for the greatest number, can only be brought 
*xisteace and power by the representative system of 
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government, by the system, that represents, in all cases, ip 
its government, the will of the majority governed. 

Jesus Christ, your Logos, your emblem of truth, reason, 
morality aud purity of character, is correctly represented 
as suffering persecution, as being denounced by those in 
power as a wicked man going about stirring up the multi- 
tude todo wrong. Under this accusation, he is arrested, 
tried, or mocked with a trial, pronounced guilty, and exe. 
cuted! What the power of existing law cannot reach the 
force of clamour and rage accomplishes—his death! The 
voice of reason is for a time silenced. 

But he rises again! be has a resurrection! he comforts 
his former companions! he promises to be with them to the 
end of the world! Yes, indeed, you cannot destroy truth 
you cannot extirpate reason, you cannot, finally blast mo- 
rality and purity of character, though apparently dead, 
though laid in the sepulcbre, though lamented, though watch- 
ed with Roman Guards, it will rise again, it will ascend, it 
will lead all who believe in it, and, believing, practise its 
virtues, to heaven to happiness. How beautiful, how cor- 
rect the allegory! How much I feel myself to be a Jesus 
Christ of this day! Who then are really the wicked men, 
the persecutors or the persecuted ? 

In the year 1821, whilst I had the shop at 55, Fleet Street, 
and my sister looking after it, a venerable old gentleman 
frequented it, and would tell her, that her brother was really 
another Jesus Christ. ‘The expression seemed strange to 
her, as it did also to me, at that time. But nearly all of the 
intelligent Quakers receive the story of Jesus Christ as an 
allegory, aud personify the principle of reason as a moving 
spirit in each of them. Their sect originated on this ground, 
that Christianity was wholly a spiritual concern, and not a 
matter of forms and ceremonies. | have reasons to believe, 
that [ have, at least, the sympathy of this respectable body, 
or that of the majority of them. 

You have seen, Sir, and doubtless, you have heard Mr. 
Richman denounce me from the pulpit, as near as he could 
make the allusion,asa wicked man. 1 have reasons to tbink 


that I have received a general denunciation of this kind from 
every pulpit in the country, or with very few exceptions. 
Weil, I feel, that I am not a wicked man, that, from the age 
of twenty, from the expiration of my apprenticeship, I have 
approached as near to the character 6f a good and mora! 
oung man, as it is possible for a young man to do. | have 
n alike industrious and sober, always making the best 
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ble use of my earnings and income, with as few foibles 
as the most careful can exhibit, and not without many temp- 
tations, many serious trials of temper, many causes of irrita- 
tion. Feeling and knowing this, knowing that these gene- 
rally, who have reached the same opinions with myself, 
have been some of the mildest and best of men, in every re- 
lation of life, I cannot but feel indignation, at such charges 
of wickedness, as Mr. Richman and others have thrown 
around me, and also, a spirit of resentment, that justifies my 
exposure of every thing in the shape or character of vice on 
their side: that, even justifies my classing among the whole, 
the vices of individuals. I invite them to free and fair dis- 
cussion; they meet me with abuse and every kind of hostili- 
ty,even approaching to murder. Am I not, then, more jus- 
tified than they, in imputing the vices of individuals to the 
vices of the class, whilst -they even invent accusations against 
meand others which are groundless? The spirit of Mr. Rich- 
man’s sermons is extremely wicked, and shews, that, in the 
spirit of persecution, he was as violent and as bad a man 
as ever persecuted another to death. I did not feel satifac- 
tion to hear of his death ; but his sermons evince the dispo- 
position, that would have felt satisfaction at any kind of 
premature death befalling me. ‘Treat me mildly and kindly, 
and | can be as mild as kind as any man; but treat me base- 
ly and hostilely, and you will kindle no feeling in my _ bo- 
som but the spirit of resistance to death. 
_ Speaking generally, I acknowledge, that it is improper to 
impute the vices of individuals to men in classes, and that 
systems and principles should be examined without any re- 
ference to character either public or private. Character is 
‘matter that has but little to do with systems and princi- 
ples. Of the impropriety of imputing the vices of individu- 
als to classes of men, I gave Mr. Wood, the Chaplain of this 
Goal, a practical lesson, in 1823, such as he is not likely to 
orget. He lent me Rennel’s Remarks on Scepticism. I 
found, that Rennel made Scepticism to be synonimous with 
Profligacy. Making this a head for a note, 1 observed, that 
aS @ certain number of clergymen of the Established Church 
had lately been detected in the act of sodomy, I should like 
some Newton to calculate, upon the scale of chances, the 
Probable number of those guilty of such practices, by those 
who had been detected. The book was returned, and this, with 
lo hotes, sent with it. A day or two after, when, according 
act of parliament, he, the Chaplain, with the Gaoler and 
'§eon, had to enter my room, he came serious confused and 
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agitated, and began to remonstrate on my imputation of such 
vices to the body of the clergy, whom he believed, to be 
as free from the vice as any men; at least, since celibacy 
had been abolished, and the abolition of those religious 
houses had taken place, which Mr. Cobbett has so strangely 
begun to deplore. You know well, Sir, that, our worthy 
chaplain is one of the few that would have saved Sodom and 
Gomorrha from destruction, had there been evough like him, 
and, | acknowiedged to him, that, it was improper, to impute 
the vices of individuals to classes of men ; but, | could bardly 
get him to acknowledge with all his virtues, that Reuoel 
was wrong in imputing general profligacy to those who 
were sceptics towards the Christian Religion: for Renuel 
was orthodox, and our worthy chaplain is a right orthodox 
man only he likes a peaceable orthodoxy: though his opin- 
ions are well rivetted, he would not quarrel with another 
about an opinion. However, 1 hope the lesson will not be 
lost upon bim and cthers who partook of it. It had been 
well for Mr. Richman’s character, if I had given him some 
such lesson, before he had preached those sermons; the se- 
cond of which I now introduce. 


SECOND SERMON. 
Preacuep AvuGust 11, 1824, Brrore THE JuDGEs oF AssIZE. 


THe 127TH Cuap. or Sr. Marx, AND PART OF THE 34TH 
VERSE. 


1. Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God. 


2. As an analogy between the great truths of natural and re- 
vealed Religion, has been so clearly ascertained, and so eloquently, 
inculcated by a great Author, that his work is a pillar of strength, 
which Infidels may despair of being able to cast down; it may not 
be amiss to observe, that in the general harmony of God's works, 
there appears also features of resemblance between matertal and mo- 
ral nature.While the earth pours forth such a profusion of vegetable 
bounty; things good for food, and pleasant to the eye, poisonous 
herbs and plants also abound; but these may be disarmed of their 
fatal properties, may be turned into certain uses, and take their ap- 
pointed place in that mighty whole, of which, with such venerable 
simplicity of truth, the Historian of the primeval world declares, 
“God saw all the things that he had made, and, behold, they 
were very good.” In respect to those troubles and distractions 
which arise from men’s conflicting interests and passions, it may 
not be too much to say, that good is elicited on the whole. The 
energies of virtue are certainly more exercised and sharpened, bY 
being called into action; there will be, in the end, a victory ©! 


good over evil; the God who permits a turbulent and injurious 
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world, never could have ordained it; the result will be demon- 
trative of a wise and righteous Providence. However melan- 
choly be at times the prospect, Religious Meditation will ever find 
refuge in the words of one inspired writer, “ Hitherto shalt thou 
and no farther ;” and in that of another, ‘Surely the wrath of 
cs shall praise thee ; the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain.” 
God will make all things work together for their final benefit, 
ho know, love, and serve him. In this view of things, we need 
notbe alarmed or dismayed, at that strange appalling effervescence 
(in the present day) of writings, not only against all the sanctities 
of the Christian Faith, but against the root of all moral action— 
the existence of an intelligent and governing first cause. Strange, 
| say, @ that they are not to be sought for in learned works of 
deep and abstract speculations, and where they seem, indeed, to 
be introduced more as a fanciful play of intellect, a sort of trial, 
as to how “ the worse could be made to appear the better reason,” 
than for any de‘ermined purpose of new-modelling the opinions, 
the habits, and sentiments of the world. But these are scattered 
abroad in popular and familiarly speaking language, such as any 
man of good natural parts may easily write, and the plain drift of 
which, any one of good common education may easily compre- 
hend, Appalling, in that though the vigour of the laws do, ina 
great measure restrain their deadly influence, as to what may be 
termed the outworks of civil society; yet are their propositions 
but foo congenial to the strong corruptions of many, not to be ad- 
mitted into the interior recesses of the heart, and there give aregular 
licence for all private vice. Every untameable sinner will be de- 
lighted with what frees him from the fear of God, and if he still 
thinks that he cannot (if there be a God) be wicked without being 
called to account for it, with pleasure will he view the undermining 
and overthrowing that foundation stone of all coercive Religion, an 
hereafter : yet for even this tremendous calamity has the natural 
course of Providence provided a remedy of no inefficient force. 
frends of virtue and happiness, are on the watch ; industrious 
and zealous, each in his station, it is not deemed by them wise to 
pass Over, with silent contempt, arguments, empty and futile in them- 
» but which, meeting with minds equally weak and vicious, find, 
naturally, but too cordial a reception: hence, is the warfare aided, 
and directed, as the peculiarity of the case requires. The dispute, 
@ the hands of men of sense and piety, is. soon decided; they 
ee the bold, and daring sophistry, in such a way that 
any degree of real reason, soon perceives its nothingness : the man 
wonders how the pernicious novelty first caught his attention, wil- 
lingly returns back to those venerated tenets with which he was 
orginally imbued, and is more than ever convinced that they are in 
ves firm and sure. It would be rash and foolish in the 
*xiteme, for ‘the sake of mere experiment, to provoke discus- 
=e concerning any truth of sacred importance; but, #f such 
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truths are, by Divine permission with even something of q 
menacing aspect, assailed, let it be some consolation to the 
sincere believer, reasonably agitated on the subject, not only 
that the gates of Hell cannot prevail against them; but that 
these incitements to occasional defences of it, may work with 
many minds, who before took all things on trus/, to a real 
examination of the three great questions, is there a God? is there 
a Christ? is there a Judgment? and if such mind be but free and 
unprejudiced, following that chain of deductions, which will spring 
from first principles well digested, by being thoroughly understood, 
he will say, there is a God, because there is Nature; there isa 
Christ, because there is a God; there is a Judgment, because 
there is a Christ. My belief is settled, because these great con- 
victions do mutually depend on each other. 

3. But as malice and cunning generally dwell together in bad 
men, caution is to be used in springing the mine which is thus to 
demoralize the globe. The black cup of Atheism would be too for- 
midable a potion to be at once presented to the yet wavering and 
hesitating apostate. It would be too rash and venturous to tell 
him at once, that man, with all his fine faculties, differed not from 
a beast of the field—to rob him of a God of love and pity, and 
leave him naked and destitute, amidst all the miseries of life. 
What they call Deism may therefore be suffered to remain. But 
what a Deism! One perfectly vague in its precepts, involved in 
the darkness of conjecture, and so unstable as to any thing of a 
solid base, that the traveller over this new country will for ever 
find himself on a shifting sand, To render, therefore, the perver- 
sion somewhat more palatable, a sort of compromise is attempted ; 
honor is paid to the morality of the Gospel, and its founder is ac- 
knowledged for a wise and good man, yet but such a one as the 
ancient sages, and legislators of the Heathen states: but this 
breaks in pieces that richest jewel of our Faith—its Divine Cer- 
tainty. 1t puts us down again to the study of Heathen philoso- 
phy, it looks but to the present scene for the probable rewards of 
virtue, it tells us nothing of a joyful resurrection, it leaves us, as It 
found us, as to the sure hope of a blissful immortality. | 

4. There is a third species of Deists to whom I would perticu- 
larly aud immediately direct the words of my text, “ Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God.” However insidious, not to say /y- 
pocritical, some of them may be in behalf of their favorite scheme, 
yet will we do them this justice; that they are not gross, and vul- 
gar calumniators of the Scriptures, but write with the polish o! 
education, and at least with a veil of candour which bespeaks 
some allowance and tenderness for them. These are they, which 
do pay due homage to that awful glory which clothes the perso? 
of Jesus Christ; they say with us, “ never man spake like this 
man ;” they concede to us a species of character perfectly cons!s- 
tent in all heaven taught perfections. Yes, measure only the 
teacher by his own doctrines, and compare them with the pretenst- 
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sof the teacher, and the agreement ¢s complete, wanting nothing; 
wch a character, in short, as never appeared before or has done 
since in any given period of time. —_ ; 

5, In what then does your unhappiness consist, that you can- 
not with humility, and thankfulness, receive the testimony which 
God has given you of himself by his Son? There are, you say, 
obstacles and impediments which bar your way to a full and en- 
fire acquiescence in a revelation, of which you wish to partake; 
vou would it were otherwise with you, you can only lament that it 

Is not. | 

6, But permit me to ask, in this conference, two questions of 

mary necessity indeed : first, are you sure you are a conscientt- 
ous believer in what is termed the Religion of Nature? have you 
as firm trust in God, and are you as devout towards him, as if you 
could with us say, ‘Our Father which art in heaven?” and are 
your social duties as distinct to you, and commanding, as if they 
were enjoined on you by him who said, ‘“‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighboar as thyself?” Can you in short, with a sweet union of 
soul, accompany, through his masterly treatise, the warm and pa- 

thetic Wollaston, and say with him—It must be so—there zs a 
God; there ts a Providence ; there zs a life to come? Ifso, be not cast 
down. If you are sincere in your self-defence ; if you could. indeed 
joinin prayer for better illumination—be comforted: you stand as 
aie a threshold of the Gospel, ‘‘ thou art not far from the 

ingdom of God.” 

7. Lentreat of you to consider these few things; First, that na- 
twralsigns and tokens of themselves alone are insufficient to sup- 
plyall that an honestly doubting mind would desire; that, if you 
admit the Christian attributes of God, it behoved him to give a 
due revelation of himself; but previous to the Gospel where will 
you find it? There are good systems of religion proceeding from 
mere augmentative grounds, subsequent to that blessed day-spring 
event; but they are all built on the information conveyed in the 

and New Testaments; they have been all composed since 

the promulgation of those clad tidings. —With such implements it 

vas not hard to work. Compare them with whatsoever of anci- 

‘at times approached nearest to them, and mark the immense dis- 

ance that intervenes. Here, is regularity, uniformity, and a nice 

r dees of ~~ ; there, you are involved in all the labyrinths 
ncy and doubt. : 

8: To serve God with a pure, holv, and rational worship, would 
lft’ be the natural thought of him who could frame to him- 
idea of one pure, holy, and wise God. Idolatry is in its 
“ry mature absurd and degrading towards a Being of such perfec- 

Turn back your eyes to the universality ot this practice, 
re a most high minded and highly lettered men, and tell me 
7 ies what differs the Savage in his remote is!and, all sparks of 

out tradition nearly extinguished from his mind, and, 
est superstition, bowing down to his mishapen stone 
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—what as to any thing of truth, differs he from him who burns 
incense to the personified powers of nature, in a temple, where 
the most exquisite rules of architecture are displayed, and where 
sculpture emulates the human countenance and form? 

6. Whether or not this were a judicial blindness sent upon them, 
in that, not choosing “‘ to retain God in their knowledge,” that is, 
though being sensible of theirignorance, they were contented with 
it, and. careless and incurious, as to the best things; whence 
God gave them up to vain imaginations; or whether there was 
in them any natural incapacity of discerning the Sun of righteous- 
ness and truth, still the eflect was the same : there prevailed a uni- 
versal empire of vice and crime, .and if there were any splendid 
exceptions, they were, as to virtues of the mere moral sense, or 
connected with the social principle. 

10. **God be merciful to me a sinner,” or “ Lord, what must I 
do to be saved,” is so little prominent in the first rate writings of 
their most celebrated names, that it does not appear, such ideas 
ever occupied theirthoughts. Here, is then, I conceive, an end of 
controversy—whcether or no a new voice of God to them was re- 
quisite for the children of men. 

11. The revelation of the Gospel, with allits stamp of a divine 
mission, is now then proposed to you; and upon your own prin- 
ciples of following that noble gift of reason on which you profess 
to lean, what can you object against it; which is it? the Internal 
or External evidence, which stands in the way? do you demand a 
God from everlasting, self-originating? He 1s there so declared. 
Do all things come from him, and depend on him? You have re- 
peated assertions to that purpose. Would you have his incom- 
en, gn power chiefly expressed in acts of mercy and goodness - 

is own paternal accents assure you of that supporting truth. 
While his providence urges the vast machinery of the universe, !8 
nothing too mean, or low forhis guardian care? He is express t0 
you,.that it is so with him. Shall the evils of this life be amended 
and rectified in a better state, and far different be the end of the 
righteous and the wicked? This, you say, is what you expect t0 
find in a supreme Being. Open the Bible; behold, it is ready for 
you. Consent to this, and I will reiterate. “ Thou art not fart 
from the kingdom of God.” 

12. Since here, then, all is satsjfactory; you are troubled, we 
presume, only on account of those peculiar truths, which might 
not have been suggested by common thinking, or the real nature 
of which you cannot comprehend. For instance, Christ’s atone- 
ment, or the plurality of substances in the God-head—but why 
troubled? Men of as cool and dispassionate minds, as yoursell, 
examining, and sifting every thing before they gave their assent, 
have found no difficulty in either the one or the other. Convince 
by the meaning of language, that God had said it; they did not 
describe to him on what terms he would pardon sin; they pre 
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us stand upon a par. They are facts Of history, and their authen- 
ticity must be determined by the usual tests of historical evidence 
Here is a cause for the miracles, and the miracles are commensurate 
to the cause. An attestation toa Divine commission was wanted 
and they are the best that could have been given for that end. 
nothing but a Divine power could have effected them. Prophecy 
supplies a kind of mixed argument; it is partly miraculous. For, 
certainly, to foreknow contingent events must be a miraculous 
gift; but it is not a miracle subjected to the eyes: it is an actof the 
mind only which can pronounce it supernatural, by a close exami- 
nation of the fulfilment with the correspondent event. But only 
do this with the Jewish prophecy. See how intimately they co- 
incide with the singularand unparalleled history of that church and 
people —a history, as unparalleled in their prosperity, as itis in their 
long foretold dispersion. They were the depositaries of the only 
oracles of God; from then was to proceed, at the time appointed, 
the renovation of all things. I[t is most probable that they did 
not fathom the full scope and intent of all that God had in store 
for them; but their hopes and longings for something incompa- 
rably great, wonderful, and holy, were cherished and kept alive, 
and their faith thereby saved from destruction, by this trump of 
prophecy being at due intervals sounded among them. 

But do (the question is) these prophecies appear, now the events 
to which they are supposed to refer are past, exactly suited to 
them? I will leave this to your judgment—if itbe so. Are there 
degrees of application arising jn a beautiful order, so successively 
adapted, as to combat every thought of its being a thing of 
chance? if so, exclaim with me this is the Great power of God. 

16. Thirdly. There can be no stupendous effect without an ade- 
oor cause. Did-the world for ages flourish in science and po- 
itical economy, with the darkness, the impurity, the atrocities of 
Paganism, still the same? What has swept away these abomina- 
tions from the earth? What has civilized and regenerated the 
stern tribes of Germany, and the North, while it enlightened and 
reformed the more docile inhabitants of Italy and Greece? Look 
at the City on the Seven Hills. !n abent three centuries, she sud- 
denly bowed her imperial head to the persecuted Cross, and the 
Gods of the Capitol have never regained their place—and this too 
is the scroll of prophecy. The despised teacher of Nazareth did 
declare that his kingdom should prevail—and so it has been. 
Still earlier was it beheld in vision, that the Stone without hands 
should smite the image—it has smote it, and crumbled it to dust. 

17. Finally. Deride not our grace of faith. You must put faith 
in many things which are not the objects of sense; you must pit 
faith in the succession of the course of nature, you must put faith 
in the providential administration of things. But yours either es- 
capes your mind and is lost in an unconscious habit of daily use; 
and is at best, a cold and dry principle which enters not into, and 
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‘ons. Ours is full of hope, trust, and joy; ours is 
ne "tt bears us up in trials onl distress; it snaied us 
vercome temptation; it keeps up, even here, aconnection with 
rends departed ; it tramples upon the crown and dart of death; 
iis to be prayed for with all the aspirations of a duly awakened 
wil. O! say not then—almost thou persuadest me to be a 
christian. But, all penitence, love, and astonishment, say, with 
Thomas, from the very bottom of your heart—my Lord and my 


God. 


1, If the Kingdom of God be on the earth, we are all alike 
sear to it, or in it. If not on the earth, we are all alike dis- 
wot from it. Mr. Richman should have told us whereabout 
tis God reigns. But this is one of the mysteries of the 
Christian Faith, in which even the Priest 1s not initiated. 
Kingdom of God, and Kingdom of the Devil seem to be two 
rival kingdoms somewhere, and, as some silly, bad-hearted 

ple describe the Euglish and French, natural enemies ! 

are no natural enemies but birds and beasts of prey 
and those animals, whose superiority over vegetables consists 
in devouring each other. If must be a contemptible God 
that cannot put down the kingdom of the Devil; unless they, 
reign and divide mankind by agreement. Even then, there 
is something extremely defective iu the theology. It is by 
no means a logical theology. Neither of their Godships, or 
their Kingships, worthy of being worshipped or served. It 
oT allegory: all a mispersonification. 

. itis true, | despair of throwing down the analogy be- 
ween Datural and revealed Tlicion, which.a rm ignite 
wthor has inculcated; but 1 do not despair of throwing 
down both natural and revealed religion, and am sure, that, 
| have wey done it, as far as the shewing of its bad foun- 

can do it. 

long paragraph is a strange heap of contradictions 
tnd bad logic. The second sentence concludes with saying, 
that,“ God saw all the things that he had made, and, be- 

ld, they Were very good.” The third sentence mentions 

aud distractions which produce good upon the 
tall There would be more good without them. The 
God sentence, speaks of a victory of good over evil. If 
te made all things, and all good, whence came evil? Was 


ciple? eenciple in existence before God or the good prin- ~ 


wa Such is the inference of these contradictions. Again, 
injuri told, that “ the God who permits a turbulent and 
0 "ous world, never could have ordained it.” Who did 
it; and when or why was it ordained? It is clear, 
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Sir, that Mr. Richman makes the Devil to be God’s elde, 
brother. But who, the father of them, he does not conde. 
scend to tellus. A strange blundering affair, is this saig 
theology. 

In another sentence, he tells you, that you need not be 
alarmed or dismayed at that which is appalling. If it ap- 
pals, it must alarm and dismay. Again, that the roof of all 
moral action is in an intelligent and governing first cause, 
Whilst he has just asserted as much as that his first cause 
was the principle of evil! The root of moral action is in self 
and social happiness, and has nothing to do with either first 
or fiftieth cause. When a man talks about a first canse, he 
should always define it and assure us that it is first. First- 
cause is a very ridiculous phrase, about which much is said 
and nothing known. Indeed, it is a contradiction in itself; 
for a cause wants a power to make it a cause. First and 
second causes are only known to the most ignorant men: 
they make a part of theology: the moment we begin to in- 
vestigate them, we know less and less, until, at last, we con- 
fess that we know nothing about them. 

He complains, that my publications “ are scattered abroad 
in popular and familiarly speaking language, such as any 
man of good natural parts may easily write, aud the plain 
drift of which, any one of good common education may ea- 
sily comprehend.” Indeed! Thisis a very high compliment: 
This is the very thing that I aim at! Who, or what edo- 
cation, can comprehend the drift of these sermons? He had 
a thousand pounds a year to preach mystery, to preach that 
which no one should comprehend ; but, at which all should 
be surprised and worship! That was the nature of his craft. 
And my plain speaking publications were his bane. A maa 
worships only because he is ignorant of the object of his 
worsbip. : 

Then, he goes on to call these plain speaking publications, 
which every persou can comprehend, bold and daring 8 
phistry! Sophistry is what no person can comprebend, 
such as these contradictions! He says, that men of sense 
piety soon decide the contest, by grappling with the enemy; 
but how did he doit; or who else bas done it, otber than !2 
the pulpit, where the speaking goes all on one way. He 
tells us, that since Divine permission permits the sacred truths 
to be assailed, it leads to an examination of the three grea! 

uestions: Is there a God? Is there a Christ? Is there 
Judgment? And, mark the admirable logic, the profound 
reasoning, the wonderful climax! “ There isa God, because 
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there is mature; there is a Christ, because there is a God, 
there is. a Judgment, because there is a Christ.” Was any 
thing ever more clear as a mystery? Here is no plain 
speaking for you, nothing for common sense to compre- 
bend; this is learning above all men’s comprehension! 
Here is Christian logic for you! 

But, supposing, for the sake of an argument, that there 
wasa being called God, with all the powers attributed to 
that powerless nenentity: why does it follow, that there 
mast be a Christ and a Judgment ?.. Is not that ridiculous 
story, about the fallof man, and the mediation between god 
and man, child’s-play, between this God and his son? What 
aid or persuasion can an all powerful being want? And, if 
we yield the God with his mediating son, what need bave 
weofa Judgment? In such a large affair as the concerns 
ofa thousand millions of human beings, one would think, 
that it would be necessary, for this God and Son, to judge as 
they go, and not to allow a thousand generations of crimi- 
walsto accumulate untried and unwhipt. Would it not be 
worth while, for some Newton to calculate; how many Jack 
Ketches and Whipping Posts there will be required at the 
day of Judgment? Besides, if Judgment is to come, why 
has hell been so long prepared to no purpose? Heaven 
must be yet empty, and all the spirits, good and bad, waiting 
ia some prison for the General Assize, for the last Gaol Deli- 
very, ishall be very glad to see you High Sheriff again, 
Mr.Garland, and, if | am to be a prisoner, again, to be 
yours. Depend upoa it, that, J will makea long day of my 
case, if any charge be made against me, and | allowed to 
defend myself. if all are to be judged, if all, as it is said, 
ae criminals, who is to give evidence? Are the criminals 
give evidence one against another? If, as it is again said, 
he Book of Life contains the particulars of every man’s 
case, then, indeed, is the judgment complete at the time of 
unless we are to be tried for—our acts.in the spirit. 

The end of all inquiry into this subject is, that Christianity 
is the most ridiculous idolatry that was ever practised among 


a There is a God, because there is Nature,” said Mr. 
ichman. If he had said that to me, I should have asked 
fo define what he meant by the word nature. Put the 
jwestion to yourself, Mr. Garland, and see what proof you 
find, in the word nature, of a distinct being under the word 
God, N hat is Nature? All that we can say in answer is, 
itis a general something, of the particulars of which we 
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are ignorant. And the only conclusion to which we can come 
on this head, as to the word God, is, that the only proof we 
have of the existence of a being under that name, is, our jc- 
norance of the particulars which constitute the word nature 
Can our iguorance be a proof of any thing? Does it argue 
the existence of any being or quality beyond ourselves?  |s 
it not rather a proof that there is not, than that there is a 
God? All proof consists of knowledge, and not of ignorance, 
Our ignorance, on that head, of a God, about which we 
talk and thiak so much, is good presumptive proof, that no 
such being ever had existence. Were there such an existence, 
there is fair inference, that we should not be so ignorant of 
it. And, at least, even on the Preacber’s side of the ques- 
tion, if there were such a God, and if he has not thought 
proper to make himself better known to us, we are not, upon 
any principle of justice, as inferior beings, required to trou- 
ble ourselves about him, a so much superior being. 

As for Mr. Richman to say, that, ‘“‘ there is a God be- 
cause there is nature,” I may as well say, that there isa 
God, or that there is a Devil, because he, the preacher, was 
killed in a storm. The storm was a component part of Na- 
ture, and it proves, that nature was a bliod power in relation 
to his death. These sermons prove that Christtan or Clas- 
sical Learning and Common Sense are very distinct matters. 
A man may be full of the former without a particle of the 
latter. A knowledge of words and a knowledge of things 
are two very distinct kinds of knowledge. Mr. Richman 
studied and taught words; I study things and endeavour 
correctly to explain them. , 

It does not become me to speak of the Deism on which 
Mr. Richman has descanted in this sermon, I put it down as 
idolatry ; but it is, certainly, an idolatry less ridiculous than 
Christianity. It isa mental personification of power, where 
we cannot see the personification. It is the result of igno- 
rance and not of knowledge. Is it a fair conclusion for me 
to draw, that, because I can cut a goose quill into a ped, 
there must have been a being with qualities like mine to bave 
made the quill for my use? Is there the least analogy be 
tween the production of the quill, and the cutting it into 4 
pen when produced? If three elements will make a pattl- 
cular compound, what proof have we, that these elements 
were designedly qualified for that purpose? Itis clear, that 
the only proof a mau has for an intelligent God, personified 
like himself, or like any other object, or unlike any other 0b- 
ject, is his ignorance. And let me repeat the question, ca! 
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norance be offered as a proof of any thing, as a satisfacto- 
vy substitute for knowledge? 
"[ presume, that I have fairly done my task, in refuting the 
contents of these sermons, and, as the bulk of this second 
ermon is, CHRISTIANITY against DeIsM, | will bring a De- 
itagainst Mr. Richman, to speak for himself. | will intro- 
juce the ninth and last chapter of a work, entitled: ‘* Chris- 
‘endom‘in confusion; or the source of discord, persecution, 
and oppression, demonstrated.” ‘This isan American work, 
inted at Baltimore. William Munday, the author, is real- 
iy a Deist, of the stamp of Thomas Paine, and has a horror 
at what is called Atheism. Asa Deist, he is a very religi- iT! 
gious man, and such was Thomas Paine. My pride, my 14 
boast, is, that [am free from the whole nonsense, and have : 
no more religion than any of those animals falsely called ir- 
rational. These Deists mistake religion for morality, or 
bave not learnt to separate morality from religion. But 
many of those, who call themselves Deists, are, in reality, 
Atheists. Deism is a sort of speaking by parable, an alle- 
gory, a personification of blind powers, by the aid of the 
fancy; which has been adopted from the fear of persecu- 
ton, or out of respect to the prejudices of other idolators. 
Many are they who advise me to write more about Deism 
and less about Atheism; but I heed them not. HONESTY 
ismy guide, and TRUTH the end of my journey. 

Inthis chapter, from Mr. Munday’s book, you will see 
thesentiments of the old philosophers contrasted with the pal- 
tyand corrupted plagiarisms in the New Testament. You 
will see a proof of what J have often asserted, that, of any 
thing good, the New Testament has nothing original; nor 
(id itever make a moral man. 


' CHAP. 1X. | 
lris deemed unnecessary to proceed further in the investigation, of 


is called holy writ; enough has been shown to satisfy men, 
are disposed to reflect on the subject of its falsehood, and 
wane are not, toreason with themisin vain. It only remains 
eligion, shown, according to promise, that the doctrines of vital 
“ign, Which are incorporated into the christian system, were 
. substance, by the fabricators of the New Testament, 
loophers* ne? doctrines and pious precepts of the divine phi- 
eighth een; many of whom lived in the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
Centuries, before the christian era. 




































® Chrics; 
‘and ogg puzzled to account for the celestial doctrines of pnlo- 
N 8 ng unwilling to attribute them to the universal law of God, 
8, Vol. XI. : 
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The following is a succinct view of the doctrines of Divine 
Philosophy, which for the sake of perspicuity, are contrasted with 
the doctrines of the New Testament. 


Divine Philosophy. 

1. You ask me what monument attests the existence of the 
Deity? I answer, the universe; the dazzling splendour and ma- 
jestic te See of the heavenly bodies; the correspondence of that 
innumerable multitude of beings; in fine, this whole, and its admi- 
rable parts, which all bear the impress of a divine hand; in which 
all is grandeur, wisdom, proportion and harmony. I will add 
the concurrence of all nations: not to compel you to acquiescence 
by authority; but because their belief constantly maintained by 
the cause which first produced it, is an incontestible proof of the 


impression which the enchanting beauties of nature have ever 
made on all minds’. 


Reason co-operating with my senses, likewise points out to me 
the most excellent of artificers in the most magnificent of works. 
I view a man walking, and I infer that he has within him an ac- 
tive poe His steps conduct him wherever he wishes to go, 
and I thence conclude that this principle adapts the means to the 
end which it proposes—Let us apply this example. All nature is 
in motion; there is therefore a first mover. This motion is sub- 


jected to a constant order; a Supreme Intelligence therefore 
exists ?, 


' Plato. * Aristotle. 4 Centuries before Christ. 


inherent in man, because that truth tends to the destruction of all super- , 
natural systems of religion, they conjecture that the divine wisdom and ; 
docttines of the ancients, were derived from the Mosaic Institution. But 
all conjectares on this head are silenced by George Campbell, doctor ot 
divinity, who is esteemed a great authority in Christendom, and a most 
able defender of miracles. ‘The notion ” says this high christian author'- 
ty, ** that the Greeks borrowed their opinions on this subject,” to wit, 
that the world was produced by an intelligent cause, “ from the books o! 
Moses, a notion for which some Jewish writers, some christian fathers, 
and even some moderns have warmly contended, appears void of all foun- 
dation. These opinions in Greece, as hath been observed, were of a very 
early date; whereas that there existed such a people as the Jews, seems 
scarce to have been known there till about the time of the Macedomar 
conquests. No sooner were they known than they were hated, and their 
laws and customs universally despised. Nor is there the shadow of reason 
to think, that the Greeks knew any thing of the sacred writings till a con- 
siderable time afterwards, when that version of them was made into their 
language, which is called the Translation of the Seventy *.” 


* To this note, it may be added, that there is not the slightest trace of 
such a le as the Jews living in Syria before the Babylonish Colomz- 
tion. erefore, there were no sacred books from which the Greeks could 
borrow. There is more proof, that the Jews were an African race, brought 
captive to Babylon, than that they were an Asiatic race. eC 
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At the same time contemplate with Pythagoras the laws of uni- 
versal harmony, and incessantly have before your eyes the regu- 
iyrity in the distribution of the different worlds, and the disposi- 
tion of the heavenly bodies ; the concurrence of all wills in a wise- 
ly governed republic, and of all the passions and emotions in a 
sirtuous soul; all beings labouring in concert for the maintenance 
of order, and order preserving the universe and its minutest parts ; 
2 God the author of this sublime plan, and men destined by their 
virtues to be subservient to him, and co-operate with him in his 
great design. Never did system display more genius, or give a 
more exalted idea of the grandeur and dignity of man. 
Theagenes, 5. C. B. C. 


New Testament. 


|. Because that which may be known of God is manifest in 
them; for God hath showed it unto them. For the invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 


and Godhead; so that they are without excuse. 
Rom. i. chap. 19, 20. 


Nothing in the New Testament resembles the enlightened rea- 


soning, and pious contemplation, relative to the existence and 
sublime order of God, as stated under the head of Divine Philo- 


sophy, 


2. We say that men owe cbedience to laws which existed an- 
tecedently to every human institution. These laws, proceeding 
from that intelligence which formed and still preserves the uni- 
verse, are the relations which we bear to that exalted Being, and 
o our fellow creatures. We violate them when we commit an 
act of a and offend both against society and against the 
first Author of the order by which society is maintained. 

Xenophon. 5. C. B.C. 


_ 2. Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers, for there 
$80 power but of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. 

ver therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
: and they that resist shall receive to themselves damna- 





of 


Rom. xiii. 1, 2. 





»3. As to us nothing can justify vice in our eyes, because our 
_» afé never in opposition to our true interests’. Though our 
pets hide us in the bosom of the earth, or our power arise 
ie. Say Skies, we are ever in the presence of a judge who beholds 
‘ che, pe and our thoughts, and who alone gives a-sanction to 


erful charms to virtue, a real dignity to man, and a le- 
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244 THE REPUBLICAN. 
gitimate foundation to the esteem he entertains for himself? | 
respect positive laws, because they flow from those which God 
has deeply imprinted on my heart; I aspire to the approbation of 
my fellow mortals, because, like me, they bear in their minds a 
ray of his light, aud in their souls the germs of virtues of which 
he inspires them with the desire. Lastly I fear the remorse of 
conscience, because that. would degrade me from the elevation to 
which I attain by acting conformably to the will of the Supreme 
Being’. 
' Plato, 4. * Xenophon, 5. * Achytas, 4. C. B.C. 


Nore.—In several of the extracts of Philosophy, the lines in 
Italic, are in substance, contained in the passages quoted from the 
New Testament, and for comparison, placed opposite to them. 


3. Neither is there any creature that is not manifest in his sight : 
but all things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do. Heb. iv. 13. 





4, But that according to us, the measure of all things being 
God himself, he should be the model by which we should regu- 
late our sentiments and actions. Plato, 4. C. B.C. 


4. But we will not.boast of things without our measure, butac- 
cording to the measure of the rule which God hath distributed to 
us, a measure to reach even unto you. 2 Cor. x. 13. 





5. We cannot conceal our actions from his sight, nor even our 


thoughts. Epicharmus, 5. C. B. C. 
5. For there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed; 
neither hid, that shall not be known. Luke, xu. 2. 





6. His essence is incomprehensible and ineffable', but he speaks 
distinctly by his works, and his language is intelligible to the 
whole world; a more refulgent light would be useless to us, aud 
doubtless would not accord with his plan*. 


* Plato, 4. . * Onatas, 6. C. B. C. 


6. O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out! Rom. xi. 33. 





7. To desire to know God, is to desire to partake in his happi- 
ness'. Happiness consists in wisdom, and wisdom in the know- 


ledge of Goa’. 
: Aristotle, 4. 3 Theagenes, 5. C. B. Cc, 
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7. And this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. 






vos tae eis : - : 
4 » 
we, f — ¢ 


John, xvii. 3. 










§. lask of the Deity to protect me against my passions‘; to 
>rant me true beauty, which is that of the soul, and the know- 
ledge and virtue of which I have need; to bestow on me the power 
to refrain from committing any injustice; and especially the courage 
to endure, when necessary the injustice of others’. 


' Zaleucus, 8. ? Plato, 4. C. B. C. 























8. If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
allmen. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
place unto wrath. Rom. xii. 18, 19. 


(How inconsistent is this, with the following persecuting passage ? 
And having in a readiness to revenge all disobedience, when 
your obedience is fulfilled. 2 Cor. x. 6.] 





9. To render ourselves agreeable to the Deity, we ought to re- 
member that we are ever in his presence’, to undertake nothing 
without imploring his assistance*, to aspire in some degree to re- 
semble him by jutsice and sanctity*, to refer to him all our actions, 
to fulfltpunctually the duties of our condition, and to consider as 
the first of them all that of being useful to mankind; for the more 
good we do, the more we merit to be ranked among the number of 
his children and his friends‘. s 


' Xenophon, 5. * Charondas, 8. * Plato, 4. 
* Bias, one of the seven sages, 6. C. B. C. 


9. Be ye therefore perfect even as your father which is in hea- 
ven Is perfect. : Mat. v. 48. 


Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. 
John, xv. 14. 





10. The Divine Being has not explained to us the nature of the 
punishments and rewards appointed after death. All that I af- 
im from the ideas which we have of order and justice, and from 
Fg of all nations and all ages, is, that every one will be 

t with according to his merits; and that the just man sudden- 
Y passing from the nocturnal day of this life to the pure and re- 
‘ nt light of a second existence, shall enjoy that unchangea- 


hess of which this world only presents the feeble image. 
Plato. 
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10. And if ye call on my father, who without respect of persons 
judgeth according to every man’s work, pass the time of your so- 
journing here in fear. 1 Peter, i. 17, 


But, as it is written, eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him. 1 Cor. ii, 9, 





11. Our duties towards ourselves is to assign to the spiritual 
part of us the greatest honours next to those which we pay to the 
Divinity; never to pollute it by vices or remorse, sell it to riches, 
sacrifice it to pleasure; nor ever on any occasion to prefer a sub- 
Stance so terrestrial and frail as the body, to a substance whose 
origin is from heaven, and whose duration is eternal. 

Plato. 


11. Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal. 
For what is a man profitted, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ? Mat. vi. 19, and xvi. 26. 





12, Our duties towards other men, are all contained in this rule: 
do not unto others what you would not wish they should do unto 


you. Isocrates, 4. C. B. C. 
12. And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise. : Luke, vi. 31. 





13. Nothing is so rare as a virtuous man; because to be such 
in reality we must possess the courage to be virtuous at all times, 
in all circumstances, in defiance of all obstacles, and in contempt 
of the most powerful temptations of interests. pi 

ato. 


13. And not only so, but we glory in tribulation also: for | 
have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. 
Rom. v. 3, Philip. iv. 11. 





14. We have our dependence elsewhere, and should look up to 
that power, to which we are indebted for all that we can pretend 
to that is good. Seneca. 


14, For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernable 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. 2 Cor. y. |. 


ee 


15. Tt is to God, that we live, and to him that we must approve 
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oarselves. What does it avail us that our consciences are hidden 
fom men, When our souls lie open to God. 





Seneca. 


15. For in him we live, and move and have our being; as cer- 
tin also of your own poets have said, for we are also of his off- 
spring. Acts, xvii. 28. 































16. He that has a conscience gives evidence against himself. 


Seneca. 
16. For if our hearts condemn us, God is greater than our hearts, 
and knoweth all things. 1 John, ii. 20. 





17. Consider the majesty, the goodness, and the mercies of the 
Almighty; a friend that is always at hand. Seneca. 

17, Let your conversation be without covetousness; and be 
coutent with such things as you have: for he hath said, I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee. Heb. xiii. 5. 





18. What delight can it be to God, the slaughter of innocent 
creatures, or the worship of bloody sacrifices? Let us purge our 


mands, and lead virtuous and honest lives. Seneca. 
18, Cleanse your hands ye sinners; and purify your hearts, 
ye double minded. James, iv. 8. 





19. His pleasure lies not in the magnificence of temples made 
with stone, but in the piety and devotion of consecrated hearts. 


Seneca. 
19. Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
‘pint of God dwelleth in you? 1 Cor. iii. 16. 





20, In all the difficulties and crosses of my life this is my con- 
a > Stuce at ts God's will, I do not only obey, but assent to 
i mor do I comply out of necessity, but inclination. 


6 Seneca. 
- Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, 
for concience sake. Rom. xii. 5. 





on a tno man think himself the safer in his wickedness for 
Pi a witness ; for God is omniscient, and to him nothing can 
t Lactantius. 
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21. Fear them not therefore: for there is nothing covered, that 
shall not be revealed; and hid, that shall not be known. 


Mat. x. 26. 


22. Yet pure virtue finds more magnanimity in forgiving and 
forgetting injuries. She has dictated these maxims, which we 
find in many authors: speak not evil of your enemies’; far from 
endeavouring to harm them, seek to convert their hatred into 
friendship ®. 

 Pittacus. * Cleobulus. Two of the seven sages, 6. C. B.C. 


22. Bless them which persecute you: bless, and curse not. Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 
Rom. xii. 14, 21. 


23. From the utmost elevation to which human wisdom can 
attain, Socrates proclaimed to mankind this rigorous precept: 
“* It ts not permitted to you to render evil for evil.” Plato. 

23. Recompense to no man evil for evil. Rom. xii. 17. 





Here then, is seen in substance, such a resemblance of ideas, 
sentiments, doctrines and precepts, as are not, it is apprehended, 
to be found in any original writings of different authors on the 
same subject; which strange coincidence in the writings of philo- 
sophy, and of the New Testament, on the subject of religion, can 
be accounted for only on the ground of plagiary, or equality ofre- 
ligious principles, spiritual light, and knowledge of divine truth. 
if the crime of literary theft is attached to either, it must be to 
the New Testament, since it was written subsequent to the doc- 
trines of divine philosophy, which are truly original, their being 
nothing like them on record of prior date. What then will the 
advocates for the New Testament, advance to prove it original a 
They have no proof to offer, and can only conjecture in palliation 
of the charge of plagiarism, that the authors of the New Testa- 
ment, were influenced by the same principles, and had in common 
with the teachers of celestial philosophy, the same light and know- 
ledge of divine truth. But admitting this palliative plea against 
the charge of plagiary, how will they prove that God, made void 
the rational religton of divine philosophy, which was ‘“ admirable” 
and “truly worthy of man,” in order to introduce the mysterious 
religion of the New Testament?—To give some sort of colouring 
to their implied mutability of divine order, the advocates for the 
New Testament, have recourse to the most futile subterfuge ; they 
contend for its pre-eminence; but in this also they grossly ert: 
Genuine philosophy as above stated, is uniformly rational, con- 
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; just @ 
ea whence it is immediately derived. But the New 


Testament is a confused medley of reason and absurdity, truth 
and falsehood, meekness and tyranny, which are the certain marks 
of corruption, imposture and fabrication. But in order to bring 
the question of pre-eminence, to a speedy issue, and show where 
the jast claim of superiority rests, let the following passages of 
the above contrast, be duly considered. 


Divine Philosophy. New Testament. 

We say that men owe obedi- Let every soul be subject 
ence to laws which existed an- unto the higher powers, for there 
tecedently to every human in- is no power but of God: the 
stitution. These laws, proceed-. powers that be are ordained of 
ing from that intelligence which God. Whosoever therefore re- 
formed and still preserves the sisteth the power resisteth the 
universe, are the relations which ordinance of God: and they that 
we bear to that exalted Being, resist shall receive to themselves 
andtoourfellow-creatures. We damnation. 
violate them when we commit 
an act of injustice, and offend 
both against society and against 
the first author of the order by 
which society is maintained. 

Xenophon, 5 century be- 
fore Christ. 


Rom. xiii, 1, 2. 


On comparing these passages, the mind is forcibly struck with 
the transcendant wisdom, truth and mildnes of the one, and the 
ignorance, falsehood and tyranny of the other. The rational doc- 
trme of philosophy, enlightens and inspires the mind with exalted 
ideas, of the relations it bears to God, and to its fellow-creatures ; 
and its sublime truth delights and captivates the soul. It teaches 
that acts of injustice are an offence both against God and society, 
and a violation of the laws and principles of equity, truth and jus- 
lee, which proceeded from God, and dwelt in-the-soul of man, an- 
lecedent to every human institution. Consequently human laws, 

powers, that are not instituted in justice, are a violation of 
divine principles, and are not ordained of God, but are of 
petversion and corruption; and to resist such powers, would be 
either injustice nor an offence, but meritorious in the sight of 
God, and tend to the good of society; it would be co-operating 
with God, in support of the order by which the welfare of society 
Is maintained, 

It is very certain that the Creator and Preserver of the universe, 
+ nh that high powers should be instituted in this world, for 

maintenance of justice and order, and perpetuated to the latest 


nd mild—the true characteristics of the heavenly 








ee 
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generation. But when wicked men get possession of those pow- 
ers, corrupt and abuse them, it is not resisting the ordinance of God 
to resist higher powers, thus corrupted and turned from their pro- 
per objects, and in a state of purity confide them to other men. 
For power without virtue, without justice, is not of God, and it 
would be disgraceful, yea criminal not to resist them. 

The authors of the New Testament, to say the least, were too 
ignorant to make any distinction, between the powers which go- 
vern in righteousness, and those that rule by injustice and oppres- 
sion. According to their doctrine, there are no powers but of 
God, and however unjust, and oppressive they may be, every 
soul is required to yield passive obedience and be subject unto 
them; and that whosoever resisteth the powers that be, resisteth 
the ordinance of God, and shall receive to themselves damnation. 
Is not this false and tyrannical?—Is it not a sanctuary for des- 
potism, and calculated to reduce the world to abject slavery ?—It 
is, and suits the despotic powers, which in every part of Christen- 
dom, America only excepted, are leagued with priestcraft, to sup- 
port the notorious fabrication. 

Did not the people of America, with the illustrious Washington 
at their head, resist the oppression of a high and mighty power’ 
—And did not the Governor of the universe crown their efforts 
with success ?—Say then, ye advocates for the truth of the New 
Testament, shall those brave men, who resisted “ the powers that 
be,” and achieved the freedom and independence of America, “ re- 
ceive to themselves damnation,” for so doing ?—The falsehood is 
too monstrous—you surely do not—you cannot believe it; Nor 
ean you place the least confidence in either the New Testament, of 
its authors, without deservedly incurring the reproach of gross 
and glaring inconsistency. 

It is known by the experience of every age, from the earliest 
records of time, that the principles and laws by which the supreme 
Being governs the universe, are like their Author, perfect and un- 
changeable. But the authors of the New Testament, represent 
God, changing his laws from time to time, just as impostors and 
fanatics change their fabrications, in order to keep pace with the 
increasing light of reason. Thus the New Testament was fabri- 
cated to supplant the old fabric of the Jews, which was utterly 
too sensual and ferocius, to become popular in the world, or afford 
any confidence in its continuance; and had it not been propped 
up as the word of God, by the artifice of the New Testament, 't 
would doubtless long since have been rejected by the Jews them- 
selves. And thus Baron Swedenborgh, has superseded both their 
fabrics, by a new influx of his fanatic brain, to do away the lite- 
ral absurdities of their fabrications, and give them by his doctrine 
of correspondence, a rational meaning; and wild as the attempt 
was, it has met with considerable success among the christians, 
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sho were dissatisfied with their doctrine of three Gods. But if 
hey understand and believe in the Baron’s doctrine, they are no 
longer christians, for his doctrine denies the fall of man in a re- 
ntative, and also denies Christ, as a sacrifice, or an atonement 
orsin, Which is denying the fundamental doctrines of christianity. 

And itis not unlikely, that before the end of another century, the 

yorld will hear of another influx, advent, or revelation, from the 

fanatics that those devices will produce, (unless they are abandon- 
ed) and another change of the laws of God, with respect to the 

yorernment of the moral world. i 
Christians would do well to deal honestly with themselves, and 
examine on what ground they believe the Old and New Testament, 
to be the word of God; and it would greatly assist them in their 
inquiry, to consider the remarks of Isaac Watts, doctor of divi- 
aity, in his book of Logic, second part, fourth section of the third 
chapter. He there observes, that ‘ we choose our particular set 
and patty in the civil, the religious, and the learned life, by the 
influence of education. In the the colleges of learning, some are 
for the nominals, and some for the realists, in the science of me- 
taphysics, because their tutors were devoted to these parties. 
And every réligion has its infant votaries, who are born, live and 
diein the same faith, without examination of any article. The 
Turks, are taught early to believe in Mahomet; the Jews, in 
Moses; the Heathens worship a multitude of Gods, under the 
force of their edudation. And it would be well if there were not 
uillions of Christians, who have little more to say for their reli- 
gion, than that they were born and bred up in it. The greatest 
part of the christian world can hardly give any reason why they 
believe the Bible to be the word of God, but because they have 
always believed it, and they were taught so from their infancy. 

, and Turks, and American Heathens, believe the most 
monstrous and incredible stories, because they have been trained 
up amongst them, as articles of faith ; so the Papists believe their 
trnsubstantiation, and make no difficulty of assenting to impos- 
‘bilities; since it is the current doctrine of their catechisms.” 

The truth of the above remarks is ‘obvious, they form a mirror, 
by which the christian reader may see the true ground of his faith 
in the Bible. Doctor Watts, was one of the highest authorities 
0 Christendom ; according to his opinion, there are millions of 

ans, who have little more to say for their religion, than that 
were born and bred up in it.” And that “the greatest part 
len stian world, can hardly give any reason why they be- 
ra the Bible to be the word of God, but because they have al- 
But, believed it, and they were taught so from their infancy.” 
this the learned doctor, to have been consistent, ought not 

theip complained, for the people are not called on to exercise 
teason, and understand what they believe, but they are com- 
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manded to believe, whether they can understand or not, ot they 
‘shall be damned.” Thisis Doctor Watt's logic, for teaching the 
right use of reason, that men shall be damned if they do not be. 
lieve what they cannot understand, and then reviled for not giv. 
a reason why they believe! This kind of logic, is exactly calcu- 
lated to subvert reason, and the intellectual powers of those, who 
believe the Bible to be the word of God, by cruelly driving them 
to the fallacious subterfuges and glosses of sophistry, in order to 
apologise for their groundless and unreasonable faith. 

In the same section Of the doctor’s book of Logic, he says, “it 
is upon the same ground that children are trained up to be whigs 
and tories betimes; and every one learns the distinguishing 
terms of his own party, as the Papists learn to say their prayers 
in Latin, without any meaning, reason, or devotion.” While the 
truth of his remarks, with respect to the prejudices, and nominal 
faith of christians, is acknowledged, it ought at the same time to 
be noticed that the doctor discovers something of that party pre- 
judice, which he has so justly exposed, and exhibits another 
instance of his inconsistency, and also of his great want of charity, 
and truth towards the poor priest-ridden papists; for they may, 
like all other christians have done, with respect to their faith in 
creeds and doctrines, snperstitiously repose confidence and faith, 
in Latin forms of prayer which they have no literal, or rational 
knowledge of, and with “meaning” in the use of them, worship 
God, from the best «motives and with true “devotion.” And 
whether christians are commanded by their priests, to worship 
God, y faith in doctrines, or Latin forms of prayer, which they do 
not understand, it is precisely the same thing in principle and ef- 
fect. Moreover, all forms, and doctrines, are nothing more than 
appendages to religion, distinct from its essence —that which con- 
stitutes vital religion, or true devotion, is the forsaking or turning 
from all sin unto God, and placing the affections supremely on sp 
ritual aud divine objects; which can be done without form, 
system, or doctrine, by yielding obedience to the internal commands 
of the law of God, and to the dictates of reason and conscience. 
Yet, a true system, and doctrine, are good in their place, they 
tend to promote order, and religion, and cannot be dispensed with 
consistent with the general welfare of society. 

The doctor's cure for religious prejudice is very rational and sa 
lutary, and if attended to would prove effectual; but it is im di- 
rect contradiction to the denunciations of the New Testament, am 
doctrines of christianity, which shows that reason, and christiat!- 
ty areirreconcileable, and its advocates are embarrassed whenever 
they attempt to make them harmonize. The doctor's method ot 
cure, is in the same section with his above remarks, and as fol- 
lows: “ This sort of prejudice must be cured by calling all the 
principles of our young years to the bar of more mature reaso?, 
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aat we may judge of the things of nature and political affairs by 
ster rules of philosophy and observation: and even the matters 
if religion must be first inquired into by reason and conscience, 
ind when these have led us to believe scripture to be the word of 
God, then ng a eer guide, and reason and con- 
sience must submit to receive its dictates.” 
Here then, after all those thundering menaces of damnation 
wainst those who believe not the Old and New T 
g ew Testament, to be 
pe pa = _ ageent the exercise of reason, for ‘* he 
tdoubts,” says the New Testament, “ is condemned already.” 
Men have a right according to the judgment of a logician, aid 
doctor of divinity, to judge by the light of reason, and conscience 
vhether the Bible be the word of God, or not; and that, not until 
they " ney pariree of its truth, are reason and consci- 
ence required to submit, and receive its dictates. This is all that 
ee hela eo ir of God, or the Deist asks, to 
and open investigation, which will improve the 
we: mind, enlighten the understanding, and snuibilegs false- 
A beng and oppression. For this let every enlightened 
ws ory his rational powers, while the country is 
be: gerbe e 4 as reason, Author of that godlike attribute 
ce Pcs “f eir efforts, consume the falsehoods and rub- 
/ ‘a = t, by the power of truth, through their instrumen- 
poe Pate the souls — bodies of the human race, from 
oppres -— ci 
Until this cll Sots a operlabed age a 
world, that in the midst of tik cotta: ar fold nappy hae 
usion of old and new laws 
Gee inventions of priests, that the un- 
bas placladines) to rie A oret-raiee them all, as the divine Cicero 
“This law in cach orld. This enlightened man, speaks thus: 
sea o ae 6 conformable to the nature of things, 
ae : ry used t rough all, which calls us to duty by 
Las ie g; eters us from sin by forbidding; which never 
‘ses its Influence with th it wi 
, Thi | e good; nor ever preserves it with the 
plas shot aw cannot be over-ruled by any other, nor abro- 
7 the “cocggdaiig er: par can we be adsolved trom it, either 
comment, or Pollet iy ©; Bor are we to seek any other 
sla ebdenctt of it but itself: nor can there be one law 
Weainichesde cl at Athens; but the same eternal immutable 
hia S ia natons, at all times, under one common mas- 
+ Be eh - o all—God. He is the inventor, propounder, 
lor of this law; and whoever will not obey it, must first re- 
hounce himself, and th Be 
he will suffer 11 nd throw of the nature of man; by doing which 
all the other be greatest punishments though he should escape 
ay ona ete which are commonly believed to be pre- 
hops icked.” Here ends the quotation from Cicero. 
conclude the subject, as the law of God is perfect, 
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and therefore unchangeable, and as the religion taught by the an- 
cients, many centuries before the New Testament was written 
was “‘ admirable” and “ truly worthy of man,” as acknowledged 
by the celebrated Rollin, and which the above statement of their 
doctrine clearly proves, the unavoidable conclusion is, that the 
New Testamentis a fabrication; and this conclusion will be readi- 
ly admitted, by all who reflect on the fraudulent practices of the 
Roman priests, with whom it originated in obscurity, and by whom 
it was concealed from the world fifteen centuries ; and on the des- 


potism, contradictions, inconsistencies, absurdities and falsehoods, 
which it contains. 


Having fairly laid prostrate Mr. Richman’s two sermons, 
preached before you, as High Sheriff, and the Judges of As- 
size, for 1824, I will conclude this letter, probably, the last 
that I shall have occasion to address to you, with a few ob- 
servations as to Gaol matters. Since I wrote my first print- 
ed letter to you, or that of August last, whilst it was priot- 
ing, | had avisit from you. In the course of that visit, I re- 
ceived the same dignified urbanity of manners, which you 
shewed to me at the first assize. But there was an excep- 
tion, there was one point on which I[ think you went too far, 
you attempted an apology for Mr. Start’s conduct towards 
me, by saying, that, you thought, if you had been in his place, 
you should have done ashe did. Here you were wrong; for 
you had filled. his place, and had you been of his disposition, 
and shewn a similar disposition to me, you would have 
been placed in precisely a similar predicament. Your dis 
position towards me was very different from that which | 
received from Sturt. He did not come, until I sent for him, 
and then haughty and insolent. You came mildly aud 
pleasantly, saying, “ 1 have heard that you have com- 
plaints, I do not judge that they are groundless, put them 
upon paper, and | will see what I cando to remedy them.” 
Here you said all that you could say. I made a written 
statement, you sanctioned my complaints, and gave me @!! 
the redress | sought. Indeed, more than I sought; for my 
ideas of right in the character of a prisoner, bad never al- 
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owed me to think of ringing the bell to call some person to 

open the way into the Gaol Garden when I pleased. It was 
suggested by Mr. Colson, the Visiting Magistrate, and I in- 
santly acquiesced; but I beard no more of it, until you 
came intooffice; and I, of course, considered it too much to 
expect. 

Now, why could not Sturt, or any one of the Sheriffs or 
Magistrates before you, have done the same thing? Why— 
because they had not the disposition, because they felt a 
pleasare in annoying me, in destroying me, as far as they 
could. They never thought seriously about the thing, until 
there was something said about violence. They were cold- 
blooded, bad men, and had not a spark of generous or bu- 
mane feeling towards an opponent. | I 

I would not have missed a Sheriff of your character in this ag 
Gaol, for any consideration. It has given me a complete ie} 
triumph over the bad men connected with this Gaol, and has 4 
exhibited them in the most despicable light. I do not feel ' 
imprisonment now, other than in family matters, and shall 
quit the Gaol, on any future day, near or remote, with the 
same indifference as 1 walk into the Garden. I feel, and 
feel proudly, that there isa very small part of Richard Car- 
lile confined in this Gaol; and whilst Old Eldon is chuck- 
ling over my lengthened imprisonment, I am busy at work 
making bis very woolsack a seat of thorns. 

Again, | thank you, for all the good you have done me, 
and desire to increase your happiness by divesting your mind 
of all nonsense about religion and personified N ature. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 
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BRISTOL SUBSCRIPTION CONTINUED. 





= 
No. 
s. d, * 
Mr. Bright 2 6 
M. B. 2 6 TC 
A Peace offering from the Ghost of Vicary Gibbs 2 6 
Prymro 2 0 
W. P. 2 6 
B. F. 10 0 
WwW. W. 2 6 
A Friend 2 6 
In days of yore, when Priestcraft first essayed 
To raise the fabled head of Christianity, M 
It invented tales, to make us all afraid 10 
Of Devils and the sin of worldly vanity. gi 
In modern days, when Volney, Paine, and Carlile cl 
By truth, themselves and others have enlightened, t 
These cunning Priests, now detected in their guile, 
Are from their wits, but not their livings, frightened. ( 
William Herd — ; 2 6 i 
ti 
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